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[N the Transactions of the Monumental 
Brass Society (No. Ixix, Dec., 1949) Mr. 
E. Clive Rouse describes the re-erection of 
the Ingylton tomb at Thornton, the happy 
ending of a story with which Mr. Greening 
Lamborn had much to do; Mr. F. A. 
Greenhill gives a full account of the many 
matrices which, alas! have perished with the 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars that once 
sheltered them; and Mr. A. B. Connor 
demonstrates with the aid of half a dozen 
good illustrations the singular beauty of 
lettering and design often found in the 
smaller brasses of the eighteenth century. 

The Rev. G. Montagu Benton has in two 
places to comment on the way in which 
clergymen have failed to care for the 
sepulchral brasses in their churches. The 
two parsons who in 1837 mutilated the fine 
Felbrigg brass at Playford could at any rate 
plead ignorance; no such excuse can be made 
for the carelessness shown all too recently 
at another church in the same county. 

Mr. Lewis Edwards writes learnedly on 
the historical and legendary background of 
the Wild Man and Peacock Feast motifs in 
the two great brasses at King’s Lynn. A few 
miles away, at Hillborough, Mr. Owen 
Evans has noted two small brasses to ladies 
each described as “sce monialis,” a 
technical term for a nun which has misled 
some into searching calendars for an elusive 
Saint Monialis! 


E Woolhope Naturalists Field Club of 
_ Hereford has lately published several 
interesting brochures. Of particular interest 
to the ecclesiologist is that which (forming 
the first part of Mr. G. Marshall’s Fonts in 
Herefordshire and published from the City 
Library at 2s.) is an admirable account, 
illustrated by no less than 200 excellent 
Photographs, of the Norman fonts in which 
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Herefordshire is so rich. Particularly notable 
is the barbaric splendour of the carving on 
the fonts of Eardisley, Castle Frome and 
Shobdon. 

This last-named example and its suc- 
cessors have had a strange history. The first 
Viscount Bateman, who was of the school 
of Strawberry Hill, rebuilt the church in 
Mousetrap Gothick in 1752, and _ the 
splendid Norman font became an ornament 
in his garden. In 1850 its Georgian successor 
was found to be decorated with what were 
supposed to be _ highly inappropriate 
Bacchantes, and was also banished to the 
grounds of Shobdon Court, its place being 
taken by a new font purchased by subscrip- 
tion. A few years ago the Norman font 
(which had meanwhile got back as far as 
the churchyard) was restored to its rightful 
place, while the Victorian font took its place 
among the graves. With due respect to all 
concerned, one would think that neither 
garden nor graveyard was a fitting place for 
a font, even disused or inappropriately 
decorated. 


ME. J. STEVENS COX steadily pursues 

his pious task of telling, in periodical 
brochures so arranged and consecutively 
paginated that they can one day be bound 
into one volume, the long story of his 
ancient borough of Ilchester. The fifth and 
latest of the series (to be obtained from the 
author at Ivel House, price 2s. 6d.) recounts 
the history of the Almshouse founded in 
1386 by Robert Veel. This founder seems 
to have been a man of piety; one hopes that 
it was the added grace of a sense of humour 
that made him choose as a fellow-trustee a 
gentleman named John Boef. 


A PAMPHLET, ‘ Education for Librarian- 

ship, has just been published by 
Unesco and is now on sale at H.M. 
Stationery Office (price 2s. 6d. net). It is 
primarily concerned with the library school 
for the training of the professional librarian 
and gives a detailed account of the objectives 
of such schools, the curriculum to be 
followed, and their staffing and administra- 
tion. A final chapter deals with alternative 
or supplementary methods of training such 
as is provided by Conferences, the institution 
of ‘The Workshop’ popular in the U.S.A., 
and the system of apprenticeship which con- 
siders practical experience in a working 
library as a substitute for formal pro- 
fessional education. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SWEEPS’ FEASTS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


And is all pity for the poor sweeps fled, 

Since Montagu is numbered with the dead? 

She who did once the many sorrows weep, 

That met the wanderings of the woe-worn sweep! 

Who, once a year, bade all his woes depart, 

On —* sweet morn would doubly cheer his 
eart!' 


MOURNING Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s 

death in March, 1800, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, after extolling the literary reputa- 
tion of the Blue Stocking hostess, declared 
that she had also been “ distinguished for 
her benevolence to the poor chimney- 
sweepers, whom she annually entertained 
with roast beef and plumb [sic] pudding 
every May-day, on the lawn before her 
house, and who will have great reason to 
lament her death.”* Adducing that Mrs. 
Montagu’s charitable impulse would con- 
tinue after her demise, the article continued: 
“it can hardly be doubted but she has made 
some provision for this pitiable race, for she 
most sincerely felt the genuine impulse of 
‘Charity which glows beyond the tomb! ’”* 
So gullible was the public in crediting im- 
probable, even impossible, stories to Mrs. 
Montagu,‘ during her lifetime and after, that 
the Whartons in all sincerity called attention 
to the “ benevolence of that heart which left 
a sum for the poor chimney-sweepers to 
enjoy one holiday in their dark life.’* 
Apparently, however, Mrs. Montagu left no 
bequest for continuing sweepdom’s antics on 
May Day;° and since her nephew, Matthew 
Montagu, who inherited Montagu House but 
never occupied it, discontinued the practice 
established by his aunt, the black imps of the 


* William Hone, The Every-Day Book; or, Ever- 
lasting a, % Rovater Amusements, 2 vols., 
London, 1827, I 

* The Cacbeier, : 2 and Historical 
—— for 1800, LXX, 90 
i 

“See “Mrs. Montagu and the Climbing-Boys,” 

ei a of English Studies, XXV (July, 1949), 


Grace and Philip Wharton, The Queens of 
Society, 2 vols., London, n.d., II, 282. 

*Hone, for instance, stated ‘that the annual 
dinner Mrs. Montagu gave the boys stopped with 
her death. op. cit, Il. 624. 
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brush and scraper capered for the last time 
behind the iron palings of Montagu House 
on May Day, 1799. 

To the half-starved, deformed, uneducated 
climbing-boys, the opulent and celebrated 
chatelaine of the great town house in Port. 
man Square was a fairy princess; her cane, 
a wand which could summon long tables 
to appear under the shady trees on her lawns, 
On these tables would be mounds of viands 
that gave forth tempting odours such as the 
boys were accustomed to inhale as they 
swept the kitchen flues of noblemen’s resj- 
dences. When the princess with her friends 
partook of the boys’ banquet and applauded 
their peculiar hopping dances,’ the lads were 
overjoyed and cherished her kindness in 
their hearts. After her death they paid 
honour to her memory by dancing in front 
of Montagu House for many a May Day. 
Although a score or so of kind-hearted 
people in various parts of England sought 
to please the little sweeps by annually feast 
ing them in taverns and halls, when Mrs, 
Montagu was numbered with the dead, none 
of these ever won the adoration given the 
lads’ first benefactress; yet, in this present 
time of business-like charities the efforts of 
Mrs. Montagu’s successors deserve a few 
words of recognition. 

At Sheffield, in 1807, a number of 
prominent citizens, stirred to action by the 
harrowing accounts of the miseries of the 
little flue-fakers, as related by the Radical 
editor and poet, James Montgomery,* and 
the silver-plate manufacturer and_philan- 
thropist, Samuel Roberts, formed an 
association to ameliorate the hardships of the 
lads until such time as Parliament might 
outlaw their employment. The committee of 
this society persuaded a number of the 
master chimney-sweeps to permit their 
apprentices, well scrubbed and dressed in 
their new Easter outfits, to attend a banquet, 
provided by the Society, every Easter 
Monday. 

In his’ poem, “ Easter-Monday at Shef- 
field,” Montgomery quotes one climbing-boy 
as saying: 

“Well, Easter came ;—in all the land 
Was e’er a ’prentice-lad so fine! 


A bran-new suit at second-hand, ; 
Cap, shoes, and stockings, all were mine. 


’ See ‘“‘ May-Day Is Sweeps’ Day,” Folk-Lore, 
LX (March, 1949), 217-27. 

‘James Montgomery, The Poetical Works of 
James Montgomery, London, 1850, p. 164. 
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“The coat was green, the waistcoat red, 

The breeches leather, white and clean; 

I thought I must go off my head, 

I could have jumped out of my skin.’” 
Having paraded up one street and down 
another on Easter Sunday, “fierce as a 
turkey-cock,” the little boy on Easter Mon- 
day again drew on his white breeches over 
his lacerated legs and slipped his sore elbows 
into the sleeves of his green coat. Then he 
dashed into the street to join his fellow 
sweeps in begging pennies from good- 
natured bystanders until at noon, his pockets 
jingling with coppers, he ploughed his way 
to a table in Cutlers’ Hall to gorge his fill 
on roasts, puddings, pies, oranges and nuts 
and to tell the committee how his master 
was treating him and how often he attended 
Sunday School to learn to read his Bible.*® 
Forgetting for a few hours the agonizing 
climb up chimneys afire to beat out the 
flames, the appalling never-passing hours of 
facing suffocation in a chimney-bend, the 
horrifying sensation of slipping down a too- 
wide flue into the searing flames of a fire 
on the hearth, the sweep-boy cried: 

“And so it is, on such a day, 

As welcome Easter brings us here, 

In London, too, the first of May, 

But O, what is it all the year! °""' 

The success of the Sheffield Easter Mon- 
day dinners for the sweeps, which lasted 
until the Act of 1840 made the employment 
of climbing boys illegal, was in time made 
known in other towns. In 1825 a member of 
the Sheffield committee wrote to William 
Hone that a project similar to that of 
Sheffield was being undertaken in Leeds and 
a “benevolent lady, at Derby, has this year 
raised friends, and a fund, for an annual 
dinner to the climbing-boys there on Easter 
Monday.”?? 

In London, James White, remembered 
now because of the part he played in Charles 
Lamb’s “ The Praise of Chimney Sweepers ” 
rather than as the author of Original Letters 
of Sir John Falstaff, began a few years 
before his death in 1820 to invite the 
climbing-boys of the Metropolis to a supper 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24) in 
Smithfield on the north side of the pens. 
There, at seven o’clock in the evening the 

infantry” gathered about three long tables 


* Ibid., p. 171. 
” See “Sunday Schools for Climbing-Boys,” 
Notes and Queries, cxciv. (October 1, 1949), 427-30. 
, Montgomery, op. cit., p. 173. 
William Hone, op. cit., p. 593. 
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set up in temporary parlours within hearing 
distance of the vendors at the Fair. Three 
greasy dames watched the sizzling sausages 
which, when pronounced cooked, were 
served by Jem White, John Fenwick, and 
Charles Lamb. White’s high humour, so 
relished by Lamb, was apparent as he bussed 
the fattest of the sweating cooks, carefully 
fitted the links of sausage to the grinning 
mouths of the hungry boys, judiciously 
appraised the flavour of the ale, and started 
the toasts to the King and Cloth and finished 
them with the appropriate sentiment that the 
brush should supersede the laurel. Whether 
the guests or the host and two assistants 
derived the most pleasure from these annual 
gatherings would be difficult to decide. In 
mourning the loss of his good friend, Lamb 
wrote: 

He carried away with him half the fun 
of the world when he died—of my world 
at least. His old clients look for him 
among the pens; and, missing him, 
reproach the altered feast of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and the glory of Smithfield departed 
for ever.'* 

The Society of Master Chimney-Sweepers, 
seeking to win popular sympathy for the 
treatment accorded the apprentices of its 
members, posted bills in various London 
parishes informing the public that beginning 
on May Day, 1826, all the apprentices of 
its members would parade through the 
streets, two hundred strong, without solici- 
ting alms, on their way to the Eyre Arms, 
St. John’s Wood, where they would be 
regally feasted by the Society. And so, on 
May Day the boys were marched like slaves 
through the streets to the tavern where, 
after they had cleaned their plates, they were 
dismissed so that their masters might take 
over the room for their dinner and speech- 
making and dancing.’* The Society’s May 
Day festivities were more and more focused 
on giving pleasure to the masters than to 
the apprentices.** Thackeray has given an 
amusing account of one banquet which he 
attended : 

Oh, shall I ever forget the sight of the 


**Charles Lamb, “The Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers,” The Essays of Elia. 

™ Hone, Every-Day Book, 1827, p. 618-21. Hone 
regarded the apparent philanthropy of this 
Society with scornful suspicion. 

Henry Mayhew, London Labour and _ the 
London Poor, 3 vols. in one, London, 1851, II, 372, 
rng that the Society continued these dinners until 
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only City dinner I ever attended in my 

life! at the sight of the Right Worshipful 

Company of Chimney-sweepers—it was 

in May, and a remarkably late pea-season. 

The hall was decorated with banners and 

escutcheons of deceased chummies — 

martial music resounded from _ the 
balconies as the Master of the Company 
and the great ones marched in. We sat 
down, grace was said, the tureen-covers 
removed, and instantly a silence in the 

hall—a breathless silence—and then a 

great gurgle! grwliwlwlw it sounded like. 

The worshipful Company were sucking 

in the turtle! ,Then came the venison, and 

with it were two hundred quarts of peas, 
at five-and-twenty shillings a quart—oh, 
my heart sank within me, as we devoured 
the green ones! as the old waddling, 
trembling, winking citizens held out their 
plates quivering with anxiety, and, said 
Mr. Jones, ‘ A little bit of the f-f-fat, and 
another spoonful of the p-p-peas ’—and 
they swallowed them down, the prema- 
turely born children of the spring—and 
there were thousands in London that day 
without bread.’® 
By making no mention of the sweep- 
apprentices, Thackeray was apparently 
dining only with the masters, who probably 
had provided a less sumptuous repast at an 
earlier hour for their boys. 

With the passing of the Act of 1840, 
forbidding boys under twenty-one years of 
age to climb flues and, under sixteen, to help 
master-sweeps to carry machines or sift soot, 
the dinners lost some of the charm that the 
spontaneity of Lamb’s “clergy imps” and 
“poor blots” had contributed. The Times, 
on May 18, 1842, described a sedate dinner 
given to the apprentices at the Yorkshire 
Stingo: 

Agreeably to the will of the late Captain 
South, the anniversary dinner to upwards 
of 100 apprenticed sweeps in the cities of 
London and Westminster, took place at 
the Yorkshire Stingo. The boys in their 
appearance looked cleanly, and behaved 
with perfect decorum. In addition to the 
new shilling obtained at the mint 
expressly for the occasion, a Testament, 
through the able management of Mr. 
Cronin, the senior churchwarden, was 
given to each boy. After dinner, ‘God 
*® William Makepeace Thackeray, ‘* Greenwich- 


Whitebait,” Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and 
Reviews, London, 1886, XXV, 616-17. 
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Save the Queen’ was sung by a few 
professionals, and the boys then dispersed, 
highly gratified with the kindness evinced 
towards them by the gentlemen present, 
Previously to the dinner a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Short, rector, in 
the parish church of St. George-the. 
Martyr, Queen Square. 
Possibly this is one of the most respectable 
and dullest dinners ever held for apprenticed 
sweep-boys, who, after listening to a sermon 
and being presented with a Testament, would 
not have been in the traditional high spirits 
of May Day celebrations. 

Recapturing the gaiety of the Montagu. 
White entertainments was an affair men- 
tioned in The Times, on February 24, 1877: 

It will be satisfactory to all young 
‘chimney sweeps’ to know, on the 
authority of ‘Jean de Paris,’ a gentleman 
who furnishes apparently much valuable 
information to the columns of Figaro, 
that the metropolitan banquet at which 
they are annually entertained by the 
friends of the late Lord Twickenham will 
be held this year as usual, on the first of 
May. For the benefit of those who either 
on the score of youth or for some other 
equally good reason have not previously 
enjoyed the privilege of being treated to 
one of these festive occasions, it may be 
well to add that the proceedings will be 
of the customary character, and that the 
happy guests, on rising from table, will 
immediately disguise themselves and form 
in the Strand the promenade of ‘ Jack in 
the Green,’ and the feast of Spring. 
How long the friends of the late Lord 
Twickenham continued to provide May Day 
parties for sweepdom is uncertain. Although 
we find references to May Day parades of 
sweeps in various parts of England as late 
as 1917,'’ the eleemosynary banquests given 
by kind-hearted individuals seem to have 
stopped in the nineteenth century, since, 
apparently, there are no records of any later 
than that promised by The Times in 1877. 
GEorGE L. PHILLIPS. 
*” See ‘“*‘ May-Day Is Sweeps’ Day.” 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE’ 
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410. The New Monthly and the Margravine 
of Anspach. | % 
Vol. XX. August, 1826 
188. Memorabilia of Jerry, My Tailor... . 
R.S. T. 
352. Letter from an Old Member of the 
Lower, to an O.M. of the Upper 
House. A.C. Y.Z. from J. D. 
Vol. XXII. August, 1827 
Napoleon Bonaparte (George Croly?) 
Vol. XXIII. March, April, 1828 
341. Whig Retrenchment—and Plan for 
the Reduction of the National Debt. 
(Danie! Robinson W. Johnstone?) 
The Causes of the Late Change of 
Ministry. 
(Croly, Robinson, Johnstone?) 
Vol. XXIV. July, 1828 


186. 


504. 


36. Martin’s Fall of Nineveh. (Croly?) 
Vol. XXV. March, 1829 
345. Tailors S. Te. 


Vol. XXVI. July, September, October, 
November, 1829 
43. An Adventure in Ceylon. 
309. Character of the French. A. W. 
314. Comparison of the Modern with the 
Ancient Romans. A. W. 
488. The Franciscan and the Brotherhood. 
From the Latin of Buchanan. W.H. 
(Compare “ Extracts from Buchanan’s 
Epithalamium,” signed _ Frfancis] 
Wrangham, August, 1828, Vol. xxvi 
187-8. William Harness contributed in 
1824 and 1827; William Hay con- 
tributed in 1835-7.) 
567. Recollections of an Old Favourite. 
(London) W. R. 
696. The Court and the Cabinet. By a Calm 
Observer. (Robinson?) 
818. Characters of the English, Scots, and 
Irish. A. W. 
Vol. XXVII. April, May, 1830 
596, Meeting of Parliament—State of the 
Country, and of Parties. (Robinson?) 
711. William Godwin’s Cloudesley; A Tale. 
192. The Currency Question. .. . 
Vol. XXVIII. July, August, 1830 
24. A Tale of Ararat. 
(This narrative parallels “ Peter Starof- 
sky. A Tale of Armenia” in the 


magazine of April, 1829, Vol xxv page 
433, credited, with two other pieces, to 
J. B. Fraser, who wrote, also, accord- 
ing to Blackwood’s Manuscript List, 
“a few other miscellaneous articles.” 
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338. On the Supply and Exchangeable 
Value of the Precious Metals. 
Vol. XXIX. February, 1831 
The South Stack. 
(This corresponds most closely perhaps 
to W. Johnstone’s “A Story of the 
Valley of Glen Cruagh,” in July, 1830, 
Vol. xxviii. page 68.) 
Vol. XXXI. January, March, 1832 
65. State of Public Feeling in Scotland. 
(Archibald Alison?) 
566. The Ministry and their Supporters. 
(London) (Robinson?) 
Vol. XXXII. July, 1832 
76. The Scene of the Last Six Books of 
the Aeneid. G. 
87. Plan for the Gradual Abolition of 
: Negro Slavery. (London) A. B.C. 


159. 


139. Duties of the Conservative Party. 
(A. Alison?) 
Vol. XXXIII. April, 1833 
621. On the Picturesque Style of Historical 
Romance. 
Vol. XXXIV. October, 1833 
670. Thoughts upon Beards. 


(James White?) 
Vol. XXXV. May, 1834 
792. The Corn Law Question. (A. Alison?) 
Vol. XLI. January, May, June, 1837 
91. The Violin. 
614. Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe. 


813. A Speech Which Would Have Been 
Spoken in the House of Lords. 
(London) 
(Croly, Charles Neaves, D. 
Robinson?) 


Vol. XLII. December, 1837 
784. British Colonization of New Zealand. 
Vol. XLIV. September, November, 1838 
369. Letters of an Attaché (“My Dear 
Alphonse ”). (London.) 
Colonial Misgovernment. 
(A. Alison, McLeod Wylie?) 
The Corn Laws. 
(Probably Archibald Alison.) 
(In a footnote on page 660 the author 
refers to “Colonial and Reciprocity 
Systems” of Sept., 1838, Vol. xliv. 
p. 317, an article by A. Alison.) 
Vol. XLIX. May, 1841 
The Wars of the Scots in France. 
Vol. LIV. August, 1843 
Letter to Christopher North. 
(Brasenose Quad) Erigina. 


624. 
650. 


657. 


263. 


Vol. 
249. 


496. 
614. 


93. 


98. 


206. 


45. 


285. 


57. 


215. 


507. 





(This is a footnote to Heber’s Whippiad 
of the preceding number, Vol. liv. 
p. 100, contributed by the Rev. Ken- 
neth Tarpley.) 
LX. August, October, November, 1846 
The Late and the Present Ministry. 
(Alison, W. E. Aytam, Neaves?) 
The Conde’s Daughter. 
(J. Frederick Hardman?) 
Luigia de Medici. 
(J. Frederick Hardman?) 
Vol. LXI, January, 1847 
Reflections suggested by the Career of 
the Late Premier. (Aytoun?) 
Vol. LXIII. January, 1848 
Switzerland and Italy. (Dr. Badham?) 


Vol. LXVI. August, 1849 
The Insurrection in Baden. 
(Heidelberg.) 
(This might be J. Frederick Hardman, 
or possibly J. Palgrave Simpson.) 
Vol. LXXII. July, 1852 
American Politics. An Englishman 
Abroad. 
Vol. LXXV. March, 1854 
The Russian Church and Protectorate 
in Turkey. 
(J. F. Harman, George Finlay?) 
Vol. LXXXIII. January, 1858 
Debit and Credit. 


(Mrs. Oliphant, R. H. Patterson, 
J. F. Hardman?) 


Vol. LXXXIV. September, 1858 


. The Commons at Cherbourg. 


(London) By One of Themselves. 
Vol. LXXXV. February, 1859 


. Objectionable Books. 


(Mrs. Oliphant, G. H. Lewes, 
Miss E. J. Hassell?) 
Vol. LXXXVII. February, 1860 
Visit to the Columbia River and Cruise 
round Vancouver’s Island. 
(Laurence Oliphant, R. Bourke, 
Sherard Osborn, A. Wilson?) 
Vol. LXXXVIII. November, 1860 
Civil Service Appointments—Nomina- 
tion and Competition. 
(Aytoun, E. S. Dallas?) 


A. L. Strout. 


Lubbock, Texas. 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. DIONIS, BACK. 
CHURCH 


The Reiester Booke of 
Saynte De’nis Backchurch parishe 
City of London 
for 
Maryages, Christenynges and Buryalles 
Beginnynge in the year of 
Or Lord God 1538 
Edited by 
Joseph Lemuel Chester, LL.D., 
Editor of the Westminster Abbey 
Registers, etc. 

London 
1878 


‘THE Church of S. Dionis or Denis, Back- 

church was in Fenchurch Street at the 
south-west corner of Lime Street and was 
one of the thirteen known as “ Peculiar.” 
S. Dionis is said to have been the first 
Bishop of Athens and suffered martyrdom. 
Stow states this church was new built in the 
reign of Henry VI but does not mention 
when it was first erected. 

John Budge was a great benefactor to that 
work and was buried in the north aisle. 
John Darby, alderman, added a fair aisle 
or chapel on the south side and was there 
buried in 1466. The earliest recorded rector 
of this church is Reginald de Standon 1288, 

John Warner who was rector in 1625 was 
deprived during the Commonwealth but 
restored in 1660 and afterwards became 
Bishop of Rochester. Amongst noted people 
buried here were Sir Thomas Curteis, 
pewterer and fishmonger, mayor 1557; Sir 
James Harvey, ironmonger, mayor 1581; 
Sir Edward Osborne, clothworker, mayor 
(no date mentioned); Henry Travers of 
Maidstone in Kent, merchant in 1501 and 
many others. 

This church was very badly damaged in 
the Great Fire but was rebuilt. 

Mr. Francis Tyron, Merchant was buried 
in the ruins of the Chancel 1666-7. 

In ‘London Churches before the Great 
Fire’ by Wilberforce Jenkinson on page 
128 it states, This church was rebuilt after 
the Fire, but has been removed fore some 
time. A portion of the churchyard may 
still be seen. This book was printed in 
1917. Is the exact date of its demolition 
known? 

1587/8. Jan. 24. Samuell Michell of 
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caricoot (Codicote) in Herafordeshire (Hert- 
forshire) gent and Shusan Penne of the same, 
by lic. 

” 1603. May 8. Frannces Courtland of St. 
Andrews in holborne and Elizabeth (blank) 
of barley co. hartford. 

1603. July 20. Charles Felpes of this par 
and Annes Cason of the town of hartford. 

1607. April 23. William Haynes of Great 
Haddam co. Harford, yeoman and Margery 
Sibley of Standon in the said county; by lic. 

1617. June 24. Thomas Chamberlaine 
of Bishopps Stortford, co. Hartford and 
Susan Goodnick of Billingbrooke, co. 
Lincoln; by lic. 

1653. May 15. William Collings of Cole- 
man streett and Mary Hearne of Tibbolls 
( ) co. Harford. 

1653. Sep. 27. Thomas Creakey of 
Chesson (Cheshunt) co. Harford and Eliza- 
beth Warren of Waltham Abbey in Essex. 

1661. May 25. Edward Clayton of 
Bishopp Stafford (Stortford), co. Harford 
and Melior Billidg of Edmonton, co. Midd. 

1663. Dec. 8. George Kilbey of Ware, co. 
Harford (Hertford) and Anne Browne of St. 
Gregoryes. 

After 11 July 1666 there is an hiatus of 
5 years and eight months before any further 
names are entered in the register owing to 
the destruction of the church in the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

1686. Aug. 28. Thomas Brightwell of 
Adingham (Aldenham) co. Hertford and 
Eliz Hickman, of the same par. 

1691/2, Jan. 12. John Cockain of 
Baldock, co. Hertf. and Ann Hide, St. 
Dionis, Backchurch, London. 

1697. Sept. 21. William Marston of Hemel 
Hempsted, co. Hertf., and Sarah Jole of 
Sarratt in co. Hertf. 

* 1698. Dec. 20. John Sell of Ashwell co. 
Hert., widr and Sarah Grant of St. Buttolph, 
Aldgate, London. 

1699. May 24. William Blithe of St. 
Sepulchres, London, bach; Minister and 
Mary Papworth of Hitchen, co. Hert: spr. 

1701. May 8. John Ireland of Hitchin, co. 
Hertfr. bach, and Hanna Davey of Great 
Wymbley (Wymondley) in co. aforesd. spr. 

1703. Dec. 9. William Squier of Norton, 
co. Herts, Bachr. and Susanna Sherwin, 
Widow, of this parish by banns. 

1716. Nov. 4. Elisha Perin of Watford co. 
Hertf; Bachr. and Esther Dionis, of Christ- 
church, London, spr. 

1717. April 25. John Brown, of Farn- 
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borough, Kent, Bachr. and Elizabeth Berkley 
of Warmley (Wormley) co Herts spr. 

1736. April 19. James Bealey of St. Peter, 
Hertford’ Bacht. and Mary Davis of 
Totteridge, co. Herts, Spr. by Lic. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


*This is probably intended for S. Peter’s, 
St. Albans, as there is no S. Peter’s church in 
Hertford. 


“AN IMPLICATION OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LINKS ” 


I ONCE argued that bibliographical links 

are molehills, which, seen through the 
spectacles of applied bibliography, look like 
mountains. I still think that they can be 
deceptive; but I no longer believe that their 
basic importance has been thrown into an 
unmerited relief. They have forged a textual 
relation between Ql and Q2 Romeo and 
Juliet, Ql and Q2 Hamlet, the Quartos of 
1619 and certain plays in the First Folio. 
They have all but revolutionized the textual 
relations of Shakespeare Quartos. One 
aspect of this relationship has not been dis- 
cussed in print hitherto, and it will concern 
me in this article.’ 


It is well known that typographic 
phenomena occur in Ql Hamlet, and recur 
in Q2. Those phenomena have been 


explained by postulating that, although he 
had the manuscript of Q2 before him, James 
Roberts made practical use of the Q1 text, 
its typographic phenomena in particular, 
when setting up Q2 in print. If he italicized 
here, parenthesized there, and used inverted 
commas somewhere else, he did so not 
because the Q2 copy authorized these things 
but because the QI text served for his guide 
(or copy) in those particular places. Hence, 
Q2 becomes related to QI by these typo- 
graphic phenomena, known technically as 
‘ bibliographical links.’ But there is a further 
aspect to consider. 

I have received lately a bland yet sharp 
rebuke for affirming that Q2 Hamlet, besides 
being related bibliographically to Q1, is also 
related, and in fact must be, to the copy 
from which Q1 was printed.? For myself, 
I do not see how it can well be otherwise, 

’ The ijinks are, in fact, typographic, and become 
textual or bibliographical by application. 

2 The possibility that Ol Hamlet, similarly QI] 
Romeo and Juliet and Q1\ Richard III, may have 
been printed from primary copy and one or more 
transcrints of it, is, for the moment, set to one 
side. Autcgraph copy can be safely dismissed. 
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since to say that Q2 is related to Ql by 
bibliographical links is only to say, in short- 
hand, that Q2 text is related to Ql copy 
through the medium of QI text. If we 
deny this, or, more correctly, if we dis- 
regard it, we ignore a vital factor in textual 
transmission, the factor, namely, which corre- 
lates a second Quarto, e.g., Q2 Romeo and 
Juliet, Q2 Hamlet, quasi Q2 L.L.L., to the 
source from which the play or drama begins. 
And if I may here answer my American 
friend, I should add that it is immaterial 
whether a text, and maybe its copy, be 
piratical or accredited. The ethical character 
of textual evolution is neither here nor 
there. Our concern is the bibliographical 
fact of the text. Philosophical and specula- 
tive considerations can affect it not one bit. 
That is the essence of bibliographical 
appraisal and procedure. Consider a 
brilliant essay by another distinguished 
American scholar.® 

Working from the Malone _ Society 
Reprint,“ Professor H. R. Hoppe argued 
that, had the manuscript been printed, it 
would, as the title of the essay ominously 
suggests, have been ‘ bad.’> Yet, what was 
the bibliographical nature of the thing that 
Hoppe examined? It was simply a modern 
typographic dressing of an Elizabethan 
manuscript. This has central importance to 
the present article. Obviously, if anticipa- 
tions, transpositions, vulgarizations and 
other stigmata of ‘bad’ texts were thrown 
up in the M.S.R., they appeared, and were 
detected by Hoppe, only because of their 
prior existence in calligraphic form in the 
manuscript. In other words, Professor 
Hoppe has by implication accepted, and in 
my judgment, rightly accepted, that copy 
and text printed from it, are, to all intents 
and purposes, one and the same thing. The 
M.S.R. was, of course, an accurate typo- 
graphic rendering of a difficult calligraphy;° 
and in his examination, Professor Hoppe 
allowed no significant latitude to intervene 
between the M.S.R. and its contingent ‘ bad’ 


* John of Bordeaux: A Bad Quarto That Never 
Reached Print. University of Missouri Studies, 
vol. xxi, No. 1, 1946, pp. 121-132. 

“John of Bordeaux or the Second Part of Friar 
Bacon. O.U.P., 1935 (1936). Authorship prob- 
ably Robert Greene; date c. 1590-1600. Ed. Prof. 
W. L. Renwick. s 

5 Professor Hoppe calls it a ‘ Bad Quarto.’ Buf, 
like 3 Henry VI (1595), it might have been an 
Octavo! 
el Greene’s hand, we are told, was ‘none of the 
“. 


text. For Hoppe, as for me, a printer 
printed from the copy and not from poetic 
effusions emitted by his overwrought brain, 
If we disallow that textual corruption jg 
evident in a text simply because allj. 
graphical corruption was present, though not 
necessarily evident, in copy, Hoppe’s essay 
becomes emptied of its meaning and the 
M.S.R. of its bibliographical’ importance, It 
is scholastically fashionable, 1 know, to 
attribute textual corruption to _piratical 
activities. Piracy has always been a ready 
answer to a textual problem, an omnipresent 
solution to any bibliographical conundrum, 
Yet textual corruption still defies many in 
high places. 

Let us, then, posit a Second Quarto. And 
let us find that this Quarto, although mani- 
festly printed from independent copy, is yet 
related to Hoppe’s ‘ bad’ Quarto by biblio- 
graphical links. Since, then, copy is at one 
with the First and ‘ bad’ Quarto, and since 
the posited Second Quarto is related to the 
First by bibliographical links, it will follow 
that the Second Quarto is related also to 
the copy from which the First was set up. 
Furthermore, the factor which establishes 
this comprehensive relationship is the biblio- 
graphical linkage® that connects the posited 
Second Quarto with Hoppe’s ‘bad’ First 
Quarto. 

It is, I suggest, precisely the same with 
Hamlet. Copy is at one with QI; Q2 is 
related to QI by _ bibliographical links. 
Therefore the Q2 text is related to the QI 
copy. If it were not so, the Q2 text could 
not be related to the Q1 text, as it in fact is. 


K. B. Danks. 


7T noted this in N. & Q., vol. cxciii., No. 13, 
p. 266, note 2 

* in such instances it is inadmissible to evoke the 
philosophical doctrine of ‘ internal relations.’ 


FURTHER EMENDATIONS IN 
*THE TEMPEST’ 
IV, 1, 60. At the opening of the masque, 
Iris appears and says 


Ceres, most bounteous Lady, thy rich Leas 
Of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and 


Pease ; ; a 
Thy A eget where live _ nibling 
eepe, 
And flat Medes thetchd with Stover them to 
eepe: : 
Thy bankes with pioned, and twilled brims 


Which spungie Aprill, at thy hest betrims; 
To make cold Nymphes chast crownes ; 
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Malone mentions Holt’s conjecture, tilled 
brims. Steevens suggested ‘peonied and 
lilied,, which was admired by Keats and 
Leigh Hunt, but ridiculed by Marshall, 
because, as regards peonies, they, ‘ whatever 
any writer may say, have never been really 
found wild in England.’ Prof. Dover Wilson 
says ‘ A vexed passage, the agricultural inter- 
pretation seems the most satisfactory.’ He is 
referring to ‘ pioned and twilled brims,’ but 
appears to have the second line of the excerpt 
in mind, and in his glossary defines ‘ pioned 
as trenched (probably); twilled perhaps— 
ridged, Verity ventures ‘Perhaps covered 
with marsh-marigolds and reeds.’ 

My reading of the fifth line is ‘ Thy banks 
with peonied and willow’d brims.’ It is 
strongly supported by a parallel passage in 
Hamlet, IV, vii, ‘There is a willow grows 
aslant a brook,—There, with fantastic gar- 
lands did she come, Of crow-flowers, nettles, 
daises—her coronet weeds.’ As_ regards 
‘peonied ’: Chamber’s Ency. states that one 
kind of peony is undoubtedly naturalised 
on an island in the Severn, which river runs 
through Warwickshire, so it appears prob- 
able that Shakespeare recorded what he had 
actually seen—a river bank with willow 
trees and some clumps of peonies. 

T and D are classed by philogists as 
‘dentals’ because their sounds are very 
similar and are both produced in similar 
fashion. Obviously, ‘and willow’d’ was 
spoken and misheard; the hearer mistakenly 
transferring the last letter of and (changing 
it from d to ¢ in the process) so that it 
became the first letter of twill-ed. The accent 
being on the first syllable of willow’d, the 
further error regarding the vowel in the 
second syllable was easily made by the in- 
competent Folio compositor. 

IV, 1, 118. During the masque, promised 
the ‘ young couple’ (lines 39-41), Ferdinand 
tells Prospero 

This is a most majesticke vision, and 

Harmonious charmingly: may I be bold 

To thinke these spirits? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine Art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 
Fer. Let me live here ever, 
So rare a wondred Father, and a wise 
Makes this place Paradise. 
ro. Sweet now, silence: 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously, 
There’s something else to doe: hush, and be mute 
Or else our spell is mar’d. 
Malone, Marshall and Verity make no com- 
ment on ‘Sweet now, silence: ’ save that 
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the last named says ‘ Those who are present 
at incantations are obliged to be strictly 
silent or else the “ spell is marred.” ’ Prof. 
Dover Wilson observes ‘Prospero can 
hardly address Ferdinand as ‘ Sweet.’ Aldis 
Wright first suggested that the words belong 
to Miranda. The Professor then gives that 
line and the next to Miranda, leaving the 
last two to Prospero. But Miranda liked to 
hear Ferdinand talk and must have been 
delighted with what he had just said, so 
would not have endeavoured to reduce him 
to silence: she would have had full confi- 
dence that were silence necessary, her father 
would end the conversation, as, in fact, he 
did. 

Confusion has been caused by an 
accidental transposition: we should read 
‘Now, sweet silence! ’ enjoined by Prospero; 
for it has been shewn it was not by Miranda. 
There is another such transposition, line 
193, ‘Come hang on them this line. A 
singularly good reason for Prospero’s request 
for ‘sweet silence’ is found, Much Ado, 
II, 1, 317, ‘Silence is the perfectest herald 
of joy:’ for it was solely for the enjoyment 
of the lovers that he had arranged the 


masque. HowarD PARSONS. 


NOTES ON ‘KING JOHN’ 


It lies as sightly on the backe of him 
As great Alcides shooes upon an Asse: 
(Il. i. 143-4.) 
"THERE is no need, in support of the inter- 
pretation of ‘shooes’ as ‘shows,’ to 
quote (Wright and Dover Wilson) the con- 
verse spelling of ‘shoes’ as ‘show(e)s’: a 
direct parallel is First Part of leronimo 
(Boas’s edition of Kyd), II. ii. 83, where the 
meaning is ‘ shows’ and the spelling ‘ shoes.’ 
Hath drawne him from his owne determin’d ayd, 
(IL. i. 584.) 
Moore Smith, followed by Dover Wilson, 
glosses ‘from giving the assistance on which 
he had resolved.” This may be right, but 
the stress on ‘ his own’ is not easy to under- 
stand, and I suspect that the editors who 
have emended are in the right. Neither of 
the emendations cited by Furness— aim’ 
and ‘deed ’—is easy graphically, and only 
the former gives a really satisfactory sense. 
I would propose ‘end’: the converse error 
occurs in the 1633 text of Donne’s Paradox 
IV, where two MSS. correctly read ayd 
(aid) for end: Mrs. Simpson in R.E.S., X 
(1934), 300. 
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Looke to that Deuill, lest that France repent, 
(III. 1. 196.) 

Editors from Pope have made the con- 
struction clear by inserting a comma after 
‘that.’ But it is probable that the Folio 
meant ‘that’ to be read as an adjective, and 
if that is so, the word ‘ that,’ and not merely 
the punctuation, falls under suspicion. The 
normal expression before a clause beginning 
‘that’ or ‘lest’ is ‘look to it,’ and I believe 
that is what Shakespeare wrote here. If he 
spelt ‘ yt’ and omitted the comma, the Folio 
reading would be easily explained. 

Death having praide vpon the outward parts 

Leaves them inuisible, and his seige is now 

Against the minde (F.: winde) 

(V. vii. 15-17.) 

He would be a rash man who emended 
‘inuisible’ with confidence: if there had 
been an obvious correction it would surely 
have been made before now. It is therefore 
very tentatively that I propose ‘ enfeebl’d.’ 
This would presuppose some such spelling 
as ‘infebld’ in Shakespeare’s MS., read as 
‘inseble, and conijecturally emended. The 
notion that the mind can be attacked with 
greater prospect of success when the body 
has been enfeebled fits in well enough with 
the context. 

It is to be noted that Dr. Greg (The 
Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, pp. 142-3) 
favours a ‘foul papers’ source for the Folio 
text. The proposals I have made fit in very 
well with such a view, and perhaps bring 
to it some slight confirmation. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


A SOURCE FOR WORDSWORTH’S 
“SQUALID CREATURE ” 
(‘ Excursion,’ iii. 953) 


LTHOUGH investigations of Words- 
worth’s sources have revealed borrow- 
ings from three different travel books’ in 
a single passage of The Excursion, (Ill, 
913-55) I think no one has ventured to sug- 
gest a definite source? for the “creature, 
’W. Bartram, Travels through North and South 
Carolina, T. Ashe, Travels in America, and 
Carver, Travels in North America. See respec- 
tively, N. B. Fagin, William Bartram Interpreter of 
the American Landscape, Baltimore, Md., 1933, 
p. 160; and W. A. Knight, Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, London, 1896, V. 395 and 
V, 140-1, 393ff. 

*Lane Cooper, Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, Boston, 1915, pp. 130-2, does 
attribute the passage as a whole and the squalid 
creature to Wordsworth’s “ study of travels in the 
new world... .” 
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squalid, vengeful, and impure,” whom the 
Solitary found in place of the expected 
“pure archetype of human greatness.” |t 
seems to me that Wordsworth’s suggestion 
for this ugly savage probably came from 
his reading in Samuel Hearne’s Journey 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean, 
a book from which the poet quoted in a 
prefatory note to “The Complaint of a 
Forsaken Indian Woman.”* Compare 
Wordsworth’s characterization in The 
Excursion of 

A creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure; 

Remorseless, and submissive to no law 

But superstitious fear, end abject sloth, 
with Hearne’s description of Indians. Note 
that the following passages, representative of 
many that could be extracted from Hearne, 
parallel Wordsworth’s brief characterization 
in respect to appearance, cruelty, slothful- 
ness, and superstitious nature. In appearance, 
the savages are, 

. old and wrinkled, even before they 
are thirty . . . [with] a broad flat face, 
small eyes . . . a low forehead ...a 
clumy hook-nose, a tawny hide. . . (p. 129) 
their heads are infested with vermin. ...A 
scorbutic disorder, resembling the worst 
stage of the itch, consumptions, and 
fluxes, are their chief disorders. (p. 320.) 


As for their lack of humanity and their 
cruelty, 

I never saw a set of people that possessed 
so little humanity, or that could view the 
distresses of their fellow-creatures with so 
little feeling and unconcern. . . (p. 99) 
their whole thoughts were immediately 
engaged in planning . . . how they might 
steal on the poor Esquimaux the ensuing 
night, and kill them all while asleep... 
when finding all the Esquimaux quiet in 
their tents, they . . . fell on the poor un- 
suspecting creatures .. . [and] began the 
bloody massacre. . . . (pp. 175, 178.) 


Regarding their slothful nature, 
False pretences for obtaining charity are 
so common among those people . . . that 
the Governor is frequently obliged to turn 
a deaf ear to many who apply for relief; 
for if he did not, he might give away 
the whole of the Company’s goods, and 
by degrees all the Northern tribe would 
* This is one of more than twenty travel books 
to which Wordsworth acknowledged his indebted- 


ness. See my list, Notes and Queries, cxciv. 
234-5. 
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make a trade of begging. . . . (pp. 299- 

300.) 

Concerning their superstitions, 

When these jugglers take a dislike to, 

and threaten a secret revenge on any 

person, it often proves fatal . . . as, from 

a firm belief that the conjurer has power 

over his life, he permits the very thoughts 

of it to prey on his spirits, till by degrees 
it brings on a disorder which puts an end 
to his existence: and sometimes a threat 
of this kind causes the death of a whole 
family; and that without any blood being 
shed, or the least apparent molestation 
being offered to any of the parties. 

(p. 233.)* 

Wordsworth’s adaptation of these passages 
from Hearne is not characteristic of the poet, 
who preferred, as a rule, to use in his poetry 
the rhapsodic utterances of Bartram and 
other explorers in praise of savage life. It 
shows, however, that Wordsworth under- 
stood the other side of the picture, that he 
was under no delusion as to the grimmer 
aspects of life in a state of nature. 


CHARLES NorTON CoE. 
University of Idaho. 


‘Quotations from Hearne’s Journey from 
Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocean, London, 
1795, ed., J. B. Tyrrell, Toronto, The Champlain 
Society, 1911. 


THE PROSODIC STRUCTURE OF 
“ODE TO THE WEST WIND” 


[MPLICIT in the famous conclusion, “ If 

Winter comes; can Spring be far 
behind?” of Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind” is a threefold synthesis. ‘ The last 
line,” observes Newman I. White, “ return- 
ing to the simple revolution of the seasons, 
completes a perfect integration of a revolu- 
tionized and regenerated earth, poet, and 
human mind. The threefold concept of the 
west wind throughout—natural, scientific, 
and symbolic—is never confused and is care- 
fully bound together by verbal and psycho- 
logical echoes.”* Indeed ‘threefold’ is an 
excellent clue to Shelley’s success in 
Versification as well as theme, especially 
since Dante’s ferza rima is the principal 
metre of the ode. Resembling the sonnet in 
having fourteen lines each, its five stanzas 
are unique in form, as brilliantly successful 


‘The Best of Shelley (New York, 1932), p. 491. 
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experiments as the ten-line stanzas of Keats’ 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn” or the eleven-line 
stanzas of the “ Ode to Autumn.”* Although 
Shelley has left no record telling us, as 
Keats did, of his dissatisfaction with classical 
sonnet constructions, his tendency to be 
irked at their confining discipline is revealed 
in his avoidance of the form and relative 
lack of success in it. Undoubtedly the swift 
fluidity of four pentameter interlocking 
tercets followed by an heroic couplet gave 
Shelley just what he needed, a form of both 
movement and suspension akin to Spenser’s 
quatorzains. 

The first three stanzas are, especially for 
a Shelleyan lyric, restrainedly impersonal. 
The rimes of the tercets, being stopped or 
run-over in answer to rhythmic tempo and 
meaning, are as perfectly suited to the fleeing 
leaves and storm of the “steep sky,” as to 
the counterpoint of the lazily meandering 
sea-currents. Yet each of the first three end- 
couplets is repetitively closed with the 
apostrophe “oh, hear!” so as to give 
identity to the rime. The result is a closer 
rime linkage than even Spenser obtained, 
a complete disappearance of the separative 
effect almost unavoidable between Shake- 
spearean quatrains. Similarly Shelley could 
bypass the break between the octave and 
sestet of the Italian sonnet. The couplet 
rimes, moreover, are themselves linked with 
the middle rime of each fourth tercet so 
that the first twelve lines more readily 
assimilate the close. Except for the difficulty 
of finding rimes—which may well be insur- 
mountable in English—Shelley’s form would 
seem unsurpassable in its potentialities. Like 
Byron in his adaptation of ottava rima for 
Don Juan, Shelley found a restrictive stanza 
in which he still could “turn around.” The 
ode, too, it should be remarked, is like an 
embryonic sonnet-sequence, although the 
carefully planned relationships of the five 
identical stanzas affiliate it with the Horatian 
ode, from which it got its title. 

Not to be overlooked, then, is that 
sequence was important to Shelley. The 
stanzas are not isolated. An ode grows, not 
by mere expansion, but concentrically from 
a conceptual core. This, says Mrs. Olwen 
Ward Campbell, “often has the effect of 
a pebble thrown into a still pool of 


*See M. R. Ridley, 


e Keats’ 
(Oxford, 1933), pp. 202ff. 
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water. . . .”* Just as there seems to be no 
direct link between each ring of a concentric 
ripple, so there seems at times to be no 
direct connection between transitions of 
imagery in the ode. That is to say, its 
imagery and design are calculated to stir 
“innumerable ripples of poetic thought,’ 
all of which start from the basic ideas of 
the theme. Finally, I find it difficult to 
believe that a poet so fertile in lyric forms 
as Shelley was in Prometheus Unbound, of 
which “ Ode to the West Wind” is an out- 
growth, and one so familiar with foreign 
and classical metres merely stumbled upon 
the West-Wind stanza. Though circumstan- 
tial, the evidence for the contrary belief is 
the subtlety with which his prosody answers 
his needs as he develops meanings through 
associative and connotative imagery. 


University of Oklahoma. S. C. WILCcox. 


* Shelley and the Unromantics (London, 1924), 
Ry 236. This may partly account for Newman I. 
hite’s impression that the ode “has a sustained 
harmony . . . primarily more orchestral than 
poetic.” Shelley (New York, 1940), II. 452. 
“Shelley and the Unromantics, p. 236. 


KEATS’S ODE ‘TO AUTUMN’ 
"THE line in ‘To Autumn’: 


Think not of them: thou hast thy music too, 


seems to consist of a double reminiscence. 
Webster has a similar phrase to the latter 
half, in the last scene of ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’: ‘Thou hast thy payment too, and 
and what appear to be two further echoes 
of this scene of Webster occur in Keat’s 
letter to Reynolds (21 Sept. 1819) written 
the day after the Ode. Keats writes: 
‘Tonight I am all in a mist: I scarcely 
know what’s what,’ and ‘ They say men near 
death however mad they may have been, 
come to their senses.’ Webster has: ‘In a 
mist; I know not how,’ and ‘He seems to 
come to himself, now he’s so near the 
bottom.’ 

Certainly some of the sentiments voiced 
in this scene chime well enough with those 
in Keat’s letters written during the weeks 
preceding the composition of the Ode: 

Whether we fall by ambition, blood or lust, 

Like diamonds we are cut by our own dust. 

Thou hast thy payment, too. 

. . . | hold my weary soul in my teeth... . 

These wretched eminent things, 

Leave no more fame behind ’em, than should une 

Fall in a frost and leave his print in snow... . 
(Act V. Sc. v.) 
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Keats equates ‘payment’ and ‘ music’ 


because he conceived the sounds of nature | 


as music for which one does not have to 


pay; for in a letter to Fanny Keats (2 | 
Aug. 1819) he writes: ‘I adore fine Weather | 


as the greatest blessing I can have. Gire 
me... fine weather and a little music out 
of doors, played by somebody I do not 
know—not pay the price of one’s time for 
a gig.’ 

Keat’s phrase ‘Think not of them,’ in 
the Ode, appears to be an echo of Benedick’s 
words, virtually mere stage direction, at the 
conclusion of ‘Much Ado’: 

. . . thefore, play, music... . 

Think not on him... . Strike up, pipers. ... 
Keats echoes this passage twice, thus: 

. therefore, ye soft pipes, play on.... 
(‘ Ode on a Grecian Um.) 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too. 

( To Autumn.) 

Mr. Blunden has recently noted (cxciii, 
565) that the opening phrase of this ode 
derives from that of Kirke White’s ‘Ode 
to Midnight,—Season of general rest. ...' 
Keats’s poems are apt to commence on such 
reminiscences. In ‘To Autumn’ each 
stanza does so, making as it were a fresh 
start. The second line of ‘To Autumn, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 
perhaps owes something to Shakespeare's 

Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun 

To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 

(‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ II. 1. 1/3) 
There seems a reminiscence of Shakespeare's 
I love thee more and more: think more and 


Wh t's bi k 
at’s best to ask: 
(‘ Cymbeline,’ V. v. 109/10) 
in Keats’s 
. .. to set budding more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think... 


The extraordinarily intense symbolical 
figures of the second stanza recall, though 
in an entirely opposite mood, Milton’s 

. those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Oft seen in charnell — and ee 

Lingering, and sitting by a — ret 4703) 
‘ Lingering, and sitting’ is the element seized 
on by our ‘ poet of stillness.” The tell-tale 
expression ‘ Who has not seen thee oft...: 
has crept into the Ode. 

There are indications that the first and 
third of the four figures in this stanza are 
an unconscious representation of 
imagery of the First Psalm. I quote from 
Milton’s version: 
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. . . and in th’ way 

Of sinners hath not stood, and in the seat 

Of scorners hath not sate... . 

He shall be as a tree which planted grows 

By watry streams, and in his season knows 

To yield his fruit... | 

. . . as chaff which fann’d 

The wind drives... . 
This threefold combination appears in 
Keats’ ‘Stanzas to C. A. Brown’ of April 
1819, with an allusion to Psalm xiii: 


. . . worthless as the chaff... 
Ne with sly lemans in the scorner’s chair; 
But after water-brooks this Pilgrim’s soul 
Panted 
In ‘To Autumn’ the same three elements 
appear, but for ‘ the scorner’s chair’ is sub- 
stituted the Elizabethanism ‘ sitting careless,’ 
by association with Spenser’s 
And sitting carelesse on the scorner’s stoole, 
( F.Q.’ VI. viii. 21) 
and for the fruit-tree of the Psalm, is sub- 
stituted ‘gleaner,’ thus: 


... sitting careless on a panes floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind .. . 
. . . like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook 


The year 1819 had been for Keats the 
harvest-time envisaged in his sonnet 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain. . 
and was aptly described in the passage from 
Massinger quoted previously : 


All that his youth hath labour’d for, the harvest 
Sown by his industry ready to be reap’d too 
Being now at stake. . 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


EARLIEST DISINTERESTED RECOGNI- 
TION OF CHARLES LAMB AS POET 


T is well known that as an outcome of 

George Dyer’s services in the matter, 
Charles Lamb contributed to the November, 
1800, issue of Dr. James Anderson’s Recrea- 
tions in Agriculture, Natural-History, Arts, 
and Miscellaneous Literature, two passages 
from his then unpublished play, Pride’s 
Cure (published in 1802 under the title, 
John Woodvil), and a passage suppressed in 
the published version of the same play, re- 
printed with slight alterations in The London 
Magazine for January, 1822, under the 
heading, “Dramatic Fragment.” Ander- 
son’s visit of solicitation, under the aegis of 
Dyer, is described with characteristic zest in 
Lamb’s letters of the 26th and 28th August, 
1800, to Coleridge and Manning, respec- 
tively. What is, perhaps, not so well known 
is that the Doctor in an earlier issue had 
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honoured him with the earliest recorded dis- 
interested recognition of his poetic talent. 
In an article on Entomology in the number 
for December, 1799 (volume II, page 354), 
as happy commentary on some observa- 
tions on brute instinct, he quoted, over their 
writer’s signature, lines 8 to 14 of the poem, 
“ Living Without God in the World,” which 
Lamb had contributed the previous Sep- 
tember to Southey’s Annual Anthology. 

I see a mighty arm, by man _ unseen, 

Resistless, not to be controul’d, thai guides, 

In solitude of unshar’d energies, 

All these thy ceaseless miracles, O world! 

Arm of the world, I view thee, and I muse 

On Man, who, trusting in his mortal strength, 

Leans on a shadowy staff, a staff of dreams. 

Another passage from the same poem had 
been quoted before publication in a pam- 
phlet issued by Charles Lloyd, but this was 
purely a testimony of affection; whereas 
Anderson borrowed from the printed page 
the work of a complete stranger. The inci- 
dent enhances the significance of Lamb’s 
intimation to Manning that “The Doctor 
wanted to see me; for I, being a Poet, he 
thought I might furnish him with a copy of 
verses to suit his ‘ Agricultural Magazine.’ ” 
His title as Poet in the Doctor’s estimation 
proceeded from his association with the 
Anthology! 

With all its verbosity, Anderson’s publica- 
tion is of more than Elian interest. George 
Dyer, another of the Doctor’s Anthology 
discoveries, flits, in verse and disputation, 
through its pages; Bewick engraved several 
of its illustrations; it discloses matters un- 
known to Austin Dobson affecting two of 
that Master’s most brilliant pupils, Charlton 
Nesbit and Robert Johnson; contains the 
first release of correspondence exchanged 
between the Editor’s namesake, Dr. James 
Anderson of Madras, and John Barrow, 
Secretary to Lord Macartney, Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, regarding the 
exchange of industrial plants between their 
respective countries and initiation of the 
Botanic Gardens at the Cape; and, with dis- 
closure of a racket which at the turn of the 
century led to a fifty per cent increase in the 
price of paper in spite of an appreciable fall 
in the price of rags, suggests an approach to 
an unexplored phase in the history of book 
production in Britain. The work in its four 
volumes ran through 24 parts between April, 
1799, and February, 1801, and is by no 


means scarce. JoHN M. TURNBULL. 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
(exciv. 499) 


"THE following is typical of the advertise- 

ments of this oil which were printed on 
the front page of the “ Windsor and Eton 
Express and General Advertiser” during, 
say, 1814: 


“The most prominent TRAIT OF 
BEAUTY is A Fine Head of Hair, And 
the only Article which will effectually 
produce this beautiful ornament is Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil, Under the August 
Patronage of their Royal Highnesses The 
Princess of Wales, Duchess of York, and 
Duke of Sussex; His Serene Highness the 
Duke of Brunswick, His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, His Excellency the 
Duke Del Infantado, and The Spanish 
Ambassador; By Their Especial Authority; 
Also, by the Navy and Army; the Faculty; 
and most of the distinguished families in 
Europe.” 


Two other advertisements I have seen 
bring in Pope and Queen Elizabeth as addi- 
tional referees: 


(i) “Pope says, ‘Health, peace, and 
competence,’ are the three great blessings. 
There is yet another—A fine and well- 
arranged head of Hair, which is the grand 
feature of Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Its 
pre-eminent excellence for improving the 
growth and beautifying the Human Hair 
is sO universally admired, that it is daily 
honoured with the sanction of Royal and 
Noble Personages throughout Europe.” 


(ii) “ A boy at one of the public schools 
had for some misdemeanour been sen- 
tenced to write an impromptu upon Queen 
Elizabeth’s motto, Nil Desperandum. 
Upon a slight consideration, he drew up 
the following: 

Never despair, my father said, 

Who once was bald upon his head; 

But upon that barren soil, 

By use of Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 

He gained a mighty crop of Hair: 

Nil Desperandum—Ne’er despair.’ 

The hair-oil was not the only Rowland 
preparation, for some of the advertisements 
include also an “Essence of Tyre, or 
Imperial Dye” and an “ Alsana Extract” 
(this for toothache, gumboils, swelled face, 
etc.). 

But for rhymed advertising, at least in 
this Windsor paper, the proprietors of 
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“Turner’s Blacking” must take first place, | 
ahead of Rowland & Son. In 1816, for | 
instance, there is a set of verses advertising 
it almost every week, and the stanzaic forms, 
rhyme-schemes and metres are many. The | 
following lines are an extract from a long 
piece containing a single rhyme and having 
“ Turner’s Blacking” as the end of all the 
even lines: 

Southey and Scott, suspend your clacking, 

And hear me sing of Turner's Blacking. 

‘Tis worth against all others backing, 

Who vainly vie with Turner’s blacking. 

In George’s Fields I watch’d the packing 

Of hampers filled with Turner’s Blacking. 

And wish’d (no wonder) I were snacking 

A quart or pint of Turner’s Blacking. 

But ah! poor Poets must te lacking 

Such luxuries as Turner’s Blacking. 

Oft are the Fair their Beaux attacking, 

Who will not shine in Turner’s Blacking. 


NOEL Scotr. 


BORGIAN CHEESE 


I QUOTE from Ch. IX of George Gissing’s 
“By the Ionian Sea,” which is, in other 
respects, an outstanding and very reliable 
travel book: “The so-called butter, by a 
strange custom of Cotrone, was served in 
the empty rind of half a spherical cheese— 
the small caccio [sic, “cacio” is the right 
spelling] cavallo, horse cheese, which one 
sees everywhere in the South.” Actually, 
the butter concerned is “ part ” of the cheese, 
the very core of it, left fused in order to 
improve its taste and flavour: the cheese in 
question is much valued and held as a sort 
of ‘dainty’ in South Italy. But the author 
is not satisfied with that, and he goes on: 
“TI should not have liked to inquire where, 
how, when or by whom the substance of the 
cheese had been consumed. Possibly this 
receptacle is supposed to communicate a 
subtle flavour to the butter” (which is, as 
aforesaid, the very reverse of truth). 

I find the passage rather typical of an 
attitude of mistrust (from which, by the way, 
Gissing is generally exempt) far more 
common in the Victorian Englishman than 
it is in the Englishman (specially the English 
traveller) of our time. (I must declare I am 
not a native of South Italy, nor a producer 
of or a dealer in cheese.) 


Rome. AuGustTo GUIDI. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 
146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 





clxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from cxcv, page 60) 


To the Ladies our obligations are great, 
for whenever we looked on these Colours, 
they reminded us of the duties we owed 
to them and their offspring—to our 
Country and our King! 

We were early in taking up arms to 
maintain that glorious Constitution which 
renders this happy land the envy of the 
world! A Constitution which equally 
secures the prerogative of the Crown, and 
the privileges of the People; and under 
which we have always enjoyed the invalu- 
able Blessings of civil and _ religious 
liberty. From our fathers we received 
this gift, and for our posterity we un- 
sheathed the sword, that we might transmit 
to them the sacred legacy pure and 
undiminished ! 


The Chaplain’s Reply. 
Sir, 

As the Head and Representative of this 
truly Loyal and respectable Corps, I re- 
ceive at your hands the Banners entrusted 
to you from this sacred place.—I bear you 
witness, in the name of your fellow 
Citizens and Countrymen, that they have 
neither been deserted by cowardice, nor 
sullied by one single act of wanton cruelty, 
or indiscreet zeal. Accept therefore, 
Officers and Gentlemen of the Corps, 
accept through me the sincere and hearty 
thanks of this religious assembly gathered 
for the express purpose of adoring and 
praising the God of Peace, for the 
restoration of that great blessing to the 
British nation.—Accept our united thanks 
for the long and unwearied attention you 
have paid to the internal defence of your 
Country, and to the security of our 
persons and property. 

We congratulate you, as friends and 
brethren, on that happy event which 
terminates your Military Exertions; and 
Wwe rejoice to meet you within these sacred 
walls, the preservation of which has one 
important end to your .association.—May 
you enjoy the divinest satisfaction whilst 
joining with us in the delightful work of 
this day: —As Christians may you know 
the blessings which your religion bestows 
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on its faithful professors; and in the dis- 

charge of all your relative, social and civil 

obligations, may you possess health, peace 
and prosperity! 

Your names, I trust, will long be re- 
membered with respect and gratitude: 
and, animated by your example and that 
of the other Corps of this neighbourhood, 
may the ancient and loyal Borough of 
Southwark, always produce a race of 
Patriots, to defend the civil and religious 
liberties of this highly-favored and digni- 
fied Nation! 

Surrey V.I. Services accepted, 30 Jly. 
1803; establishment augmented by rifle 
company of 70 rank and file, 27 Dec. 1803: 
in Mch. 1813 the rifle company numbered 
ninety, including officers. 

In Dec. 1800 it was proposed, but not 
put into effect, to regiment the eight corps 
in the west half hundred of Brixton, includ- 
ing Richmond and Kew. On the formation 
of ist Surrey V.I. in 1803, Thomas Gaitskell, 
q.v., wished by virtue of the former services 
of Bermondsely V.I., to take precedence of 
Southwark V.I., though the services of the 
latter had been accepted eight days pre- 
vious. This led to a violent dispute between 
Gaitskell and John Alcock, q.v., who 
humorlessly preferred a series of charges 
against one another until Lord Teignmouth, 
the Vice Lieutenant of Surrey, was able to 
pacify them. 

Southwark Y.C. Raised as independent 
troop, Oct. 1798; continued service during 
the peace (? but without official sanction): 
in Aug. 1803 the uniform was stated to be 
almost identical with that of Light Horse 
Volunteers: incorporated in the Loyal Lon- 
don Volunteer Cavalry, Apr. 1804, which 
corps although not formally discontinued 
lapsed at the peace, though the Southwark 
troop appears to have exercised as late as 
1816. 

One of the numerous disputes in various 
parts of the country whether a volunteer 
had power to resign—a right confirmed in 
1804 by the 44 Geo. iii, c. 54—occurred 
in this troop when John Collingdon, q.v. 
brought an action before the magistrates 
sitting at Union Hall, Southwark, against 
Thomas Dowley, one of the privates. to 
recover £5.2.0, the amount incurred by fines 
under the rules of the troop for non- 
attendance: Dowley, defended by J. G. 
Meymott, q.v., pleaded he had resigned. 
Judgment was given against him. 
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See The Volunteer Service Magazine, 
1895, III pp. 84-89. The Times, 31 Aug., 
1 Sep., and 6 Oct., 1803. 

Holmsdale Volrs. Comprised one troop 
of cavalry, the Holmsdale Y.C., and three 
companies of infantry, the Holmsdale V.L., 
raised in 1798 by John Petrie, q.v., who 
furnished clothing for 267 infantry: he 
claimed that he “had the utmost difficulty 
in procuring decent clothing at £4.4.6 
including Jacket, Helmet, Leather Breeches, 
Gaiters, Stock and feathers ” for which he 
received a government allowance of £1 p. 
man, and the men each renounced £2.12.0 
of their pay, being in return permitted to 
retain the uniform as private property. In 
Sep. 1800 Petrie’s application for an 
additional clothing allowance and remunera- 
tion for keeping eight drummers and fifers 
in constant pay was declined: as Petrie sat 
in Parliament for the rotten borough of Gat- 
ton perhaps his extravagent military adminis- 
tration may be ascribed to electorial tactics 

Merton Inf. Assn. Merged in Wimbledon 
Inf. Assn. 4 Aug. 1800. 

Walton Inf. Assn. This company owing 
to the local nature of its obligation of service 
was not in the receipt of government 
allowances: in Dec. 1798 the commandant, 
in a vain appeal for assistance, put forward 
the following figures showing the cost of 
raising and for about eighteen months main- 
taining the company: 

Sundry Expences paid for the Walton 
Association. 
Sundries paid for the Walton 

Association as p’ Bill .. 98 13 5 
paid Croft — for 55 Suits of 

Clothes  .. . 81 4 





paid for Hats 26 10 
paid for Gaiters .. 5+ Joie ae 
paid for Buttons... 15 
paid Wimple waves & Robin- 
son’s Bill .. : 18 8 
Sundries to be paid “about 28 
E2fo 3) -o 
Received by Sundry Subscriptions 94 4 
£161 1.3 


The above is exclusive of my own 
expences which are not less than One 
hundred pounds. 
Walton 20 Decr 

1798 
H. C. CaRDEW-RENDLE. 
(To be continued) 


Edward Peppin. 
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Queries 





JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, CARTO. 

GRAPHER.—I have recently acquired 
a map, the general title of which is “A 
General Map of the Grand Canal from 
Liverpool to Leeds, with its different 
branches, carefully laid down from an 
accurate survey by Joseph Priestley.” There 
is no imprint whatever, and no date. It js 
engraved on four sheets joined together to 
make a map 6ft. 7in. in length and 2ft, 
in height. It is very finely engraved and the 
cartouche giving the title has scenes from the 
canal points. 

Who is this Joseph Priestley? I cannot 
find a Joseph Priestley in any of the many 
bibliographies of maps to which I have 
access, and I strongly suspect he is the 
Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), the scientist 
and theologian. 

The various parts of the canal as shown 
on the map indicate the fully integrated 
ownership by the Proprietors of the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, in which case it can- 
not be earlier than 1784, when the Pro- 
prietors of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
acting on an Act of Parliament passed in 
1783, purchased the Douglas Navigation and 
the Liverpool to Wigan Canal. 

On all other grounds I think 1785 is a 
fair estimate of the date. Would Joseph 
Priestley be engaged in such a side-line as 
this about that time? The fact that he 
lectured on the globes and was offered a 
Professorship of Astronomy about this time, 
seems to indicate that he would be a suit- 
able person to edit such a map, but I have 
not been able to find any hint of such an 
activity in the various accounts of him to 
which I have access. His reputation in 
Leeds would certainly assist in gaining 
recognition for the map. AIH 


A BLACK LETTER CALENDAR.—0n1 
the back of a parchment indenture 
dated 17th October, 1612, is a black letter 
calendar in a fair state of legibility, and it 
appears to be the work of one trying his 
hand at copying. The sheet is ruled in red 
ink and the writing is in three columns with 
a border and inner margin, as though it 
might have been copied from a book. 
Apparently it was intended for mnenomic 
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purposes, and each month has an addition 

in crude rhyme. 
I quote from the December entry, and this 

is typical of the other months. 

1. December Barba Nicolaus et alma Lucia 

2. sanctus ab inde Thomas Steph 

3, Jo Pu. Thome, Syl. 

4, Loy. was barbar to Nicoll, Mary pray 

5. thou for luces soll. And for grace, pray 


good 
6. Thomas Ynde To Christ Steuen Johns 
1, childe, to be, kynde. 
The names of the saints appear to be from 
the Sarum Breviary. 
Can any reader give information which 
might lead to the original or provenance of 


the copy? (Canon) F. J. BYWATERS. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON = (1785?-1833) 

political economist——Has any reader 
any information on this economist beyond 
what is given in the D.N.B. The same query 
applies to William Pare (1805-1873). I 
should also be glad to learn of any of their 
letters, manuscripts and other writings, both 
of theirs and of their co-worker, Mrs. 


Wheeler. R. K. P.P. 


ARMS OF INTESTATES.—I was recently 

informed that in the event of a man 
dying intestate and his property being 
divided among his sons, all silver, plate, etc., 
engraved with his Arms goes to the eldest 
son, while articles engraved with his Crest 
go to the younger sons. Is this statement in 
accordance with law or custom? If so, it is 
somewhat curious, since it is conceivable 
that in some instances the younger sons 
might receive the most valuable items. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


OHN JEWEL.—I shall be in England 

during the coming summer collecting 
material for a biography of John Jewel, 
Elizabethan bishop of Salisbury. I would 
be most grateful if any of your readers 
possessing letters or other unpublished 
material relevant to Jewel would communi- 
cate with me before June at Post Office, 
Box 715, Granville, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WYNDHAM SOUTHGATE. 


‘PANTE AND THE EARLY 

ASTRONOMERS.’ — This _ excellent 
work, by M. A. Orr, is now out of print and 
I am anxious to obtain three or four copies 
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of it for use in bringing out a second edition. 
Are there any owners who would be willing 
to part with their copy. 


BARBARA REYNOLDS. 
16 St. John’s Street, 
Cambridge. 


DTDEHYDRATED CAT-AND-RAT 

PLAQUES (or just plain dried cats).— 
Several museums throughout Great Britain 
are the embarrassed and usually unwilling 
holders of almost statuesque groups, each 
one consisting of a dehydrated cat and one 
or more rats. When they were made they 
were probably called dried cats. These have 
usually been found in sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century buildings during demolition 
or repair works and hidden in or behind the 
panelling. 

I am now convinced that these do not 
represent mere casual or accidental deaths. 
It is indeed difficult to understand how such 
dramatic and active ‘stills’ could have been 
so interpreted. I am convinced that these 
dried cats (and usually rats) were quite 
deliberate and even customary fix-ups 
whether merely dried or mummified, and 
installed where they were found as rat 
scarers, perhaps when the house or mill was 
built or othertimes later inserted. If so their 
now shy custodians may now perhaps re- 
consider their attitude to the whole subject, 
relabel their exhibits and become holders of 
evidence of a previously unrecorded custom 
in domestic economy and house building. 
We still see instances of such useless wishful 
thinking in the hanging up of very dead 
rooks on sticks in fields of newly-sown corn. 

I enlist the help of your readers to con- 
tribute more records of such dehydrated cat- 
and-rat plaques and if possible photographs 
of same and so assist in either the proving 
or disproving of the theory. Builders and 
housebreakers when questioned can also 
sometimes remember and recount instances. 
Also, and this will be the most useful of all, 
some one may remember a stray reference 
in an old diary or building account and let 
me know of it. Such a record, of course, 
would be conclusive evidence of my theory. 
I may add that those groups I have seen 
tend to make even an impartial observer 
suspect that most of these groups are by the 
same hand or firm as if there had been a 
downright factory somewhere and profes- 


sion of cat driers. N. TEULON-PoRTER. 
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FE x4cr SOURCES WANTED, FOR 
‘0.D.Q.’— 


‘The advantage of doing one’s praising 
for oneself is that one can lay it on so 
thickly and in exactly the right place.’ 


‘Gentlemen, you do your duty; leave the 
issue to God and the management to me.’ 


‘Such men as had the fear of God before 
them and made some conscience of what 
they did.’ 


‘A fool and his words are well parted.’ 


‘ Three hours a day will produce as much 
as a man ought to write.’ 


‘A mob is not worth a man.’ 
‘High, wide and handsome! ’ 


‘ The English are too stupid to know when 
they are beaten.’ 


‘We learn from History that we never 
learn from History.’ 


‘America, the only nation which has 
passed from barbarism to decadence without 
an intervening period of civilization.’ 


‘Pistols for two, coffee for one.’ 
* Stop, look, and listen.’ 


‘For fifty years he loitered at the door— 
He heard some secrets but invented more, 


And tho’ they smile and smile, "Tis only 
Greville 
They wish him, with his journal, at the ——.’ 


‘Little group of wilful men.’ 
Wilson, but where? 


‘No man is good enough to be another 
man’s master.’ 
Wm. Morris. 


‘In England there are sixty different re- 
ligions, and only one sauce.’ 
Caraccioli. 


‘While I cannot be regarded as a pillar, 
I must be regarded as a buttress of the 
church, because I support it from the out- 
side’ (inexact). 

Melbourne. 

‘ The Queen’s government must be carried 
on.’ 

‘ The wealth of a nation depends upon the 
manufacture of souls of a good quality.’ 





‘War is much too serious a thing to be left 
to military men.’ 


‘I fared like a distressed prince who calls | 


in a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was 
undone by my auxiliary. When I had once 
called him in I could not subsist without 
dependence on him.’ 

Steele (on Addison), 


‘The air of England has long been too 
pure for a slave, and every man is free who 
breathes it.’ 

Earl of Mansfield, 


‘A prettier, sillier, more affected husband- 
hunting butterfly, I never saw in my life’ 
Mary Russell Mitford (of Jane Austen), 


‘ By office boys for office boys.’ 
Lord Salisbury. 


‘Damned good to steal from.’ 
Fuseli (of Blake), 


‘The brevity of our life, the dullness of 
our senses, the torpor of our indifference, 
the futility of our occupation, suffer us to 
know but little: and that little is soon 
shaken and then torn from the mind by that 
traitor to learning, that hostile and faithless 
stepmother to memory, oblivion.’ 

John of Salisbury. 


‘The centipede was happy quite 
Until a toad in fun 
Said “ pray which leg goes after which.” 
That worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run.’ 
Credited in Cassells Weekly 
to Pinafore Poems, 1871. 


“I have gathered a posie of other mens 
flowers, and nothing but the thread that 
binds them is my own.’ 

Montaigne. 


‘I utterly abhor your opinions; and I will 
fight till my last breath to defend your right 
to utter them.’ 

? Voltaire. 


‘Habakkuk était capable de tout” 
Voltaire. 


‘Not a sofa but a springboard.’ 


‘Les traductions sont commes les femmes. 
Lorsqu’elles sont belles elles ne sont pas 
fidéles, et lorsqu’elles sont fidéles elles ne 
sont pas belles.’ 


18 February, 1959 
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Replies 





THE SCOTTISH LITURGY (cxiv. 438). 
—I should like to make a comment 
upon A. C. E’s note in the official Bidding 
Prayer used on June 19th last. I do not 
think that the compilers were really in error 
by associating the Scottish and American 
liturgies. Samuel Seabury was consecrated 
at Aberdeen in 1784. It was the centre of 
the Northern churchmanship which was 
strongly attached to the native Scottish rite, 
and the demand of the Scots bishops that 
Seabury should take their rite to America 
was at one with the later policy of Primus 
Skinner, who demanded adherence to the 
Scottish office from Bishops Greig and 
Torry before he would consecrate them. 
Seabury would have encountered there the 
textus receptus of the Scottish office, the 
edition of 1764. But actually, even at this 
date, the text of the Scottish Office was in a 
somewhat fluid condition. The Epiklesis 
was not placed in its classical position after 
the Words of Institution till the edition of 
1155, whilst some desired a gradual working 
towards the adoption of the edition of S. 
James’s Liturgy which Bishop Rattray had 
prepared for practical use and which had 
been published in 1744. As late as 1762, 
Bishop Alexander had hoped to see the day 
when its use might come about in Scotland. 
Seabury must not be thought of as entirely 
bound by ftextus receptus in accepting the 
Scottish office for America. In his Scottish 
Communion Office (1884. 2nd edition, 1912), 
Bishop Dowden entered at length upon the 
link between the Scottish and American 
offices. One of the points which he made 
was that Seabury seemed to fail to notice 
the significance of the transference of the 
Epiklesis after 1755 and seemed to think that 
the Scottish rite and that of 1549 were at 
one. But there can be no doubt of his inten- 
tion to take the Scottish rite to America. 
Seabury’s edition of 1786 did not win 
universal approval and the American Book 
of 1789 marked a further step in American 
liturgy. An American revision of 1785 had 
followed the latitudinarian lines of the 
abortive English revision of 1689 with a 
communion office which followed closely 
upon the English form of 1662. In 1789, 
wiser councils prevailed, although the book 
was still distinctly latitudinarian. The 
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Athanasian Creed was omitted, the form of 
absolution was weakened and an alternative 
formula for ordination to the priesthood 
omitted the words, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” At the same time, the Communion 
Service included Bishop Seabury’s Consecra- 
tion Prayer, with a slight modification in 
the form of Epiklesis, and allowed the sub- 
stitution of Christ’s summary of the Law 
for the Decalogue. The latitudinarian tone 
of the book renders it unsatisfactory. In 
1867, Dr. Pusey expressed grave doubts of 
the validity of the orders of the American 
Church, seemingly assuming that the for- 
mula, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” was 
necessary to a valid ordination to the priest- 
hood. As the recent brochure of Dom 
Gregory Dix, ‘The Question of Anglican 
Orders’ (London, 1944), however, makes 
clear, this is not the case and the omission 
of the words does not, of necessity, invali- 
date the ordination. Yet the tone of the 
American book marks it off sharply from 
the theology of the Scottish Non-Juring 
bishops who had consecrated Seabury. On 
the other hand, the retention of Bishop 
Seabury’s form of consecration linked it with 
Scotland, the source whence Seabury had 
learned to repair the dislocation introduced 
into the Canon by the Anglican revision of 
1552. In this sense, the American liturgy 
has every right to be claimed as a child of 
the Scottish rite. A lack of exact conformity 
to the rite of 1764 does not invalidate the 
claim. Subsequent revision has greatly 
altered the tone of the American liturgy and 
it now stands forth as one of the finer ex- 
amples of an Anglican Liturgy with the 
dislocations of the Canon repaired and 
linked ultimately to those Anglican revisions 
which have turned back to 1549 for their 
inspiration. It owes its original impetus in 
this direction to Samuel Seabury and to 
those elements of Scottish liturgy for which 
he secured a permanent place in American 
church life. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


AMLET, I, 1, 60-63 (cxciv. 535).— 
Mr. H. W. Jones expresses dissatisfac- 

tion with the plural ‘ Polacks’ as spelt by 
Malone, and concludes ‘ I have no doubt that 
Shakespeare wrote “ pollax ”; the only ques- 
tion that remains is his meaning.’ In the 


Folio, the word appears as ‘ Pollax,’ which 
agrees with Mr. Jones’ opinion, save as 
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regards the capital ‘P.’ In his next para- 
graph Mr. Jones adopts ‘ pollax ’ and defines 
it as a ‘short weapon for smashing an 
enemy’s skull.’ Malone printed F. Davison’s 
‘Epitaph on Henry III of France,’ which 
was published by Camden, the fourth line 
of which reads ‘ That rul’d the fickle French 
and Polacks bold :’. That is an instance of 
*Polacks’ in the plural which Mr. Jones 
has been unable to find. 

Mr. Jones backs up his weapon idea by 
defining ‘sledded’ as ‘mounted on a long 
pole,’ and he considers that Furness’s sug- 
gestion, that the words ‘ on the ice’ refer to 
some frozen river, absurd, and appears to 
imply they should be emended to ‘on the 
ground.’ He imagines ‘the elder Hamlet— 
striking a sweeping blow upon the ice ’—the 
result of his study of the line ‘He smote the 
sledded Polacks on the ice.’ But, accepting 
his definitions, the line becomes ‘ He smote 
the long pole-axe on the ice.’ Poland, Pole 
and ‘the Polack’ are all mentioned in the 
first 23 lines of Act IV, Sc. 4; that fact and 
the steadfast way in which ‘sledded’ and 
‘ice’ support each other’s presence, prove 


the line authentic. Howarp Parsons. 


PALECT WORDS NOT IN WRIGHT'S 

DICTIONARY (cxciv. 486-8). — I 
think the following are not in Wright; 
neither are they (in the sense described) 
in lists which I have previously compiled 
of unusual words which may be heard in 
Radnorshire, where I have heard these 
words: 

to linno up = to loosen out (from 

physical stiffness). 

to plague = to banter, chaff. 

scoot: a good scoot of trouble = a good 

deal, a lot. 

unblendable = bad at mixing with people, 

unfriendly. 

Wright gives “load” as a Radnorshire 
word for “ eruption, measles, or small pox,” 
taken from a list of local words in 
N. & Q., 1878 (5th Series, x. 105). This list 
was based on information supplied to a 
friend by the diarist Kilvert. The latter 
was probably misunderstood. The word is 
used in the sense of a load of spots, measles, 


ete. W. H. Howse. 


DALLAS FAMILY (cxciv. 546).—Charles 
Henry (3rd son of William Dallas) also 
of Shanghai b. 20th Jan. 1843 d. there 15th 
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May 1894, in 14th October 1873, Emily 


Charlotte, second daughter of Francis 
Payne Seymour of Havant, and grand. 
daughter of Rev. A. R. C. Dallas of 
Wonstow, by whom he had: (1) William 
Loraine Seymour b. 18th September a 
Yokohama, ordained to St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington 1908. He went in 1912 to 
Edmonton, Alberta, in connection with the 
Archbishop’s Western Canada Fund and re. 
turned in 1916. He was appointed a chap. 
lain to the Forces and was killed in action 
in France on 27th September 1917. 


(Mrs.) H. T. DALLas. 


MOWBRAY MORRIS (cxciv. 524).—He 

was author of a Monograph on 
Claverhouse (Viscount Dundee) _ issued 
(strange to say) in a series called “ English 
Worthies.” It is long out of print. If | 
rightly remember, he was connected with 
The Times either on the staff or as an occa- 
sional contributor. 

I think he was father (or perhaps elder 
brother) of Captain Arthur Morris who com- 
manded the British India S.S. Taroba in 
1889, and saved the ship when it went on 
fire. Captain Morris only needed a ruff, a 
rapier, and Elizabethan costume to have 
made him look as if he might have voyaged 
with Raleigh to Guiana or stormed Cadiz 
with Essex. His very distinguished appear- 
ance, and his blended severity and gracious- 
ness, would be remembered by anyone old 
enough to have travelled with him and his 
Lascar crew in the days when the usual route 
to Australia was via Java and the Torres 
Straits. Whether he and Mowbray Morris 
were of English or Irish ancestry, they cer- 
tainly combined “ learning and chivalry.” 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


J NHERITANCE BY YOUNGEST SON 

(cxciv. 419, 527)—The custom of 
Borough English appears to have been 
established at North Thoresby, in North-east 
Lincolnshire, in the 19th century. My 
authority is “A Glossary of Manley and 
Corringham Words” compiled by E. Pea- 
cock, Second Edition, 1889. The book was 
published for the English Dialect Society. 


R. H. ADAMS. 
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The Library 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. THE MAN 
AND HIS BOOK. By Malcolm Letts, 
F.S.A. The Batchworth Press. 15s. 

« ANGLus equesque fuit” said the verses 

which John Weever saw over the 
tomb in the Church of the Guillelmites at 

Liége, “nomen si quaeras est Mandevil.” 

A rival epitaph at St. Alban’s Abbey claims 

him as “a knight of great fame born in this 

honoured town.” He was noster Magno- 
villanus, said Leland, greatest of travellers 
and worthy to be compared with Mithridates 
for his knowledge of foreign languages; to 

Purchas he was “ the greatest Asian Traveller 

that ever the World had.” 

Though Robert Burton struck a discordant 
note by dismissing Mandeville and “ Marcus 
Polus” as a brace of liars, the general 
opinion seems to have been till some 
seventy years ago that the Voiage and 
Travaile was the work of an English author 
of whom England had good reason to be 
proud. Then the tide turned, and as a re- 
sult of the researches of Sir George Warner, 
E. W. B. Nicholson and Sir Henry Yule 
Mandeville became a Mrs. Harris, a mere 
mask concealing the identity of Jean de 
Bourgogne. Others went further and 
brought a third Richmond into the field; 
Professor Hamelius’s edition of 1919 de- 
scribes the Travels as “translated from the 
French of Jean d’Outremeuse,” while the 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
was quite sure that, whoever he was, the 
author was not an Englishman. 

It was these doctrines that, when he con- 
tributed a few years ago an admirable series 
of articles to these pages, Mr. Malcolm Letts 
summarised and was at first content to 
adopt. Even then he could not accept the 
Outremeuse theory. Outremeuse, the Liége 
notary who “ haunts the Mandeville student 
like a spectre” was too young when the 
Travels appeared to have been their author; 
besides, that Myreur des Histors which is his 
undoubted work is a mass of verbosity and 
lack of method, while “there is nothing 
verbose or untidy about Mandeville.” 

If Hamelius could err, so might the other 
authorities. So Mr. Letts pursued his re- 
searches and carried them into fields as yet 
unexplored. Such hitherto unexamined 
sources as the Brussels MS. and the early 
German versions yielded up their secrets; 
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libraries were ransacked from New York to 
Leyden and from Manchester to Cape 
Town; Mr. Letts even succeeded in making 
some sort of sense out of the strange 
alphabets which, scattered through the 
Travels, had even in the best MSS. become 
so corrupt that Hamelius thought they must 
be a set of codes for the use of underground 
opponents of the Papacy. Some idea of the 
research needed to elucidate even this one 
point may be gained from the footnote which 
tells us that “to mention only those texts 
which were printed before 1600, we have 
examined four Latin editions, two French, 
two English, two Dutch, twenty-one Italian, 
three Spanish and one German.” 

It is interesting to compare with this book 
the ten or more papers which Mr. Letts 
contributed to N. & @., and to note that, 
while he has modified his conclusions, the 
great mass of data which he accumulated in 
those papers has passed with very little 
alteration into the finished work. Only his 
conclusions, as we have said, are changed; 
and they are as follows. 

Jean d’ Outremeuse is ruled out; he seems 
to have lifted large lumps from the 
Travels to plump out his Myreur, and to 
have repaid the debt by farcing the Travels 
with material about Ogier the Dane, but he 
cannot have written the Travels. These 
were the work of Sir John Mandeville, “a 
man of flesh and blood, born, as he says, at 
St. Alban’s,” who practised medicine, was 
known to his contemporaries as John with 
the Beard, and, having been forced to flee 
the country, took the name of Jean de 
Bourgogne. Mr. Letts admits that the matter 
can never be finally settled and that a great 
mass of learned opinion is arrayed against 
him, but holds that “ where there is so much 
uncertainty one guess is good as another.” 

Multitudes of readers will agree with 
Mr. Letts on the matter and will enjoy this 
book, not only for the vast erudition which 
it contains and the admirable style which 
makes that erudition so palatable, but also 
because he has written it with an enjoyment 
which is as obvious as it is contagious. 
They will see Mandeville, noster Magno- 
villanus, as Mr. Letts sees him, “an honest 
God-fearing man, courteous, dignified and 
deeply curious,” and they will find his work 
worthy of the compliment which Dr. John- 
son paid it when he selected its Epilogue for 
the Dictionary “for the force of thought 
and beauty of expression.” 
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They will go further than that. They will 
note from Mr. Letts’s Preface that a new 
edition of the Travels (preferably from 
Wynkyn de Worde’s or Pynson’s and supple- 
mented from the Cotton and other texts) is 
long overdue. On another page they will 
remark his opinion that some forty pictures 
detached from the Hereford Mappa Mundi 
would form ideal illustrations for a new 
edition of Mandeville. Putting two and two 
together, they will be led to hope that 
Mr. Letts will one day give us an edition of 
the Travels worthy of Mandeville and of 
himself. 


MICROCOSMOGRAPHIA ACADEMICA, 
being a Guide for the Young Academic 
Politician, by F. M. Cornford. Fourth 
edition, with a Foreword by W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 
4s. 6d. 

THIS beautifully-written book, which was 

first published forty-two years ago, 

comes from the quiet world of learning re- 
cessed within the microcosmography of 
academic politics, and brings therefrom to 
offset the merciless perspicacity of its satire 
a calm, spare, mild style and a deeply enjoy- 
able wit. At first reading one is startled 
with delight at the continuous fall of epigram 
on epigram, and to re-read these well-con- 
sidered sentences only lets one see in them 
more correspondence with things as they are, 
more possible vistas of suggestion. Memor- 
able good things abound: “A principle is a 
rule of inaction, which states a valid general 
reason for not doing in any particular case 
what, to unprincipled instinct, would appear 
to be right.” “Every public action which 
is not customary, either is wrong, or, if it is 
right, is a dangerous precedent. It follows 
that nothing should ever be done for the 
first time.” 

The main butt of the satire is the middle- 
aged academic person who impersonates 
self-importance, cowardice, sloth, greed, 
cunning and obscurantism, and of him we 
are given a disturbingly clear and thorough 
picture; we see him talking in Committee, 
“slowly and indistinctly, at a little distance 
from the point”; “squaring and lobbying ” 
for jobs; walking “ between 2 and 4 p.m. up 
and down the King’s Parade, and more 
particularly that part of it which lies between 
the Colleges of Pembroke and Caius” and 
acquiring influence (‘Political influence 
may be acquired in exactly the same way as 
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the gout; indeed, the two ends ought to be 
pursued concurrently. The method is to gt 
tight and drink port wine. You will thy 
gain the reputation of being a good fellow; 
and not a few wild oats will be condoned in 
one who is sound at heart, if not at the lower 
extremities.”’) 

It is not to this character, however, that 
the book is addressed, but to the y 
person who may become such a one; 
indeed, any young person, whether or not 
academic, who may at any time have to git 
on a Committee, investigate a situation, 
prepare a report, argue a cause, or further 
his own career, may find here rich and 
relevant warning. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN _ ENGLISH 
STUDIES. 1947. Oxford University 
Press, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

"THE learned clerks of the works who 

survey, each in her own department (or 
his), what is printed year by year of studies 
in English, might be taken aback to leam 
that the ideal assessor of their labours is 
the child in his garden of verses. Turni 
over their pages he laughs: ‘ The world is s0 
full of a number of books I’m sure we 

should all be as happy as cooks—or a 

Cowper reading Cook’s voyages.’ Voyages 

of exploration indeed to the Friendly 

Islands, where Vinaver makes the Morte 

Darthur quite a new book (or books) and 

where something new by R. W. Chambers 

on Langland is still to be read. 

Some time since, our student spent 4 
week’s holiday pacing the terraces of Tor 
quay reading the Canterbury Tales, and not 
meeting any one else doing the same thing; 
and now he finds that there were at least 
twenty other students here and overseas 
reading the Canterbury Tales with him, each 
with some novel point of view that would 
have made his own reading even more alert 
and delighted than it was; and how very nice 
to think Chaucer is full of meat and drink 
for other students saying grace in every 
Christian kind of place. 

He thinks he would find the Shakespeare 
chapter too unsettling, but even here theres 
this invitation to Professor Dover Wilson 
on ‘ Macbeth’: “No more eloquent words 
have been formed to express its spirit; there 
is no profounder analysis than this of 
Shakespeare’s ‘gigantic reflexion of our 
sinful selves thrown upon the immeasurable 
screen of the universe.’ ” 
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